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'H E diſcuſſion "of political 


topics is of all amuſements 


the moſt con genial to the minds 
of En ugliſhmen; and the inhabi- 
"rants of this metropolis, and their | 


2 


fellow ſubjects in the country, 


agree in ranking the parliamen- 


tary debates among the firſt luxu- 
ries, il not among the neceſſaries 
1 of life. Pams et Cerealia, Por- 
8 ter and news-papers, are as requi- 
9 | tte 


* PREFACE. 
ſtſtte to the PRO as to _- Ro- 
| ; man citizen. 1 0 5 e ö 


But it has been hinted to-the 
Editor by his provincial friends, 
that althou gh the pleaſure they 
have always received from pe- 
ruſing theſe diurnal documents 
continues undiminiſhed, they are 

apprehenſive chat they draw leſs 
improvement from them than 
heretofore, and ſulpect that this 
may alife from the uſe of A,] Pan- 
LIAMENTARY LANGUAGE which is 
 perſealy unintelligible t to country 
£ underſtandings. | = EE 
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PREFACE. 1 


This grievance demands e an im- 


mediate remedy, not only be- 


| cauſe it is oppreſſive to our coun- 
trymen, but becauſe the people | 
might cafily be ſo far miſled, as 


in many caſes to draw wrong 
conclufions from certain premiſes, 
and to receive impreſſions of jea- 


| louſy from thoſe very arguments 
which were intended for their 
comfort and ſatisſaction. For 
this reaſon I have ſketched out. 


| | this Parliamentary Vocabulary, 
which I hope to ſee gradually 


compleated by my friends i in the 
ſenate, whoſe communications I 


he's * 


n * 
» A 
. abies 1 
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vin P R E F A d. E. 
8 ſhall at all times moſt thankfully 
acknowled, ge. 


It has been | my with to render 
this treatiſe not only a perfect and 
complete logographical repertory, 
but. alſo a correct political creed, 
and young ſtateſman 8 vade me- 
cum; and 1 flatter myſelf. I hay | 
ſucceoded. . 
R 

In the compilation of my work 
I be endeavoured to be ; impar- 
tial; but, in theſe times of party, 
Who is free from contagion? 1 


have endeavoured. to uit the c ca- | 
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PREFACE 1 
| pacity of every reader; but J muſt 
expect that ſome explanations will 
appear too obvious, and others 
too refined. To ſilence, as much | 
as poſſible, the faſtidiouſneſs of 
criticiſm, 1 think it neceſſary to 
declare, like Lord Kaimes, for 
what claſs of readers this treatiſe 
is intended. It is not for men of | 
- buſineſs, —they are above it ; nor 

for the Lords of the Treaſury, — 
they are below it : but it is for 
thoſe, who, wiſhing well to the 
proſperity of this country, are de- 
ſirous of examining every public 
meaſure, of, . every art- 
ful 
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themſelves the 
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their own happineſs. 
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AMERICAN WAR. 
"THIS expreſſion was formerly uſed 
for a real event, but it has now 

loſt all meaning, and is to be claſſed 
among thoſe ejaculatory expletives which 
are nearly equivalent to G—d d--mn 
me! „„ | 


It expreſſes anger, or contempt, as it 
is coupled with the epithets, cur/ed, 
diabolical, abſurd, ridiculous, &c. 


It is uſual to ſay it, when there is 
nothing elſe to ſay; It has a peculiar 
beauty when abruptly introduced, as on 


g B . the 


4 
* 
KEI 


| Jenkinſon, Robinſon, Dundas, &c. who 


4 4 
the buſineſs of the Weſtminſter election, 
a road- bill, &c. particularly when the 
Speaker hitches it into a parentheſis, or 
— over it in a Gigreſſion, 
It mould be employes only againſt 
Lord North. It does not apply to Meſſ. 


conſtantly voted for and ſupported, or 


1 even to the Cabinet who conducted the 


war. The reaſon of this is obvious. 


— 


Without entering into the principle 


of the war, viz. the relieving this coun- 


try from a part of its burthens, a prin- 
ciple for which Lord North was a con- 


ſtant advocate, it is eaſy to prove by the 


records of the time, that nothing leſs than 
his eloquence, and the univerſal opinion 
of his probity, could have given any 


man the unbounded command over the 
_ purſes of the nation which he certainly 
poſſeſſed. Now as money Is admitted to 


be 


be the ſinew of war, and the firſt requiſite 


in all military operations, and as Lord 


North alone did or could procure the 


money which fed the many campaigns | 
in America, it follows that he was the 
only efficient agent in the buſineſs, and 
is ſingly chargeable with every calamity | 


that befel us from the loſs of the teas in 


Boſton Bay, to the great e in 
the Weſt-Indies. 


A RISTOCRAC v. 


We are generally told, that this means 


2 government of Nobles, but it 
18 no ſuch thing. For if this definition 
was admitted, it would follow, that the 


Lords being in this country the © here- 
© ditary repreſentatives of the people,” 
our government is arzfocratic.---And it 


would likewiſe follow, that the preſent _ 
young miniſter having eſtabliſhed this 


doctrine, he is a friend to ariſtocracy--- 


| ET 


V2 and 


| 


T; 


E 
and appoftec chat is munity ab- 


. ſurd. 


An Ariſtocracy. means at preſent a 
Houſe of Commons, who refuſe to place 
any confidence in his Majeſty's confi" 5 
dential ſervants. 


_ 


| 1 


BEGGAR Lv. 


An epithet applied to the late Admi- 
niſtration and their friends, viz. the 


Dukes of Portland, Devonſhire, and Bed- 


ford, Lord Fitzwilliam, . &c. &c. &c. 


| CHICKEN, GOSLIN, e. 


Mr. Pitt being fond of good eating, 


it is uſual for his friends to diſtinguiſh | 


themſelves by theſe and other ſimilar 


0 


cCoaALITION. 


C*} 


| COALITION... 


We learn from a book of high a au- 
thority (the Arabian Nights Entertain- 


ments) that there are certain magical 
words, which, properly pronounced and 


accented, produce an inſtantaneous ef- 
fect on the whole face of nature, throw- 
ing the elements into confuſion, ob- 


ſcuring the light of the 825 and chang- 
| W men into beaſts. 
28 The word COALITION is of this na- 
ture. Although from the firſt moment 
of its adoption into our language till the © 
year 1783, it had always been thought 
to be as harmleſs and inoffenſive a poly- 
ſyllable as any in the dictionary, it ther 
became impregnated with an influence 
ſo malignant and peſtilential, that the 
ſudden utterance of this word expoſed a 
man to be knocked down by his beſt 
friend, the Publication of it threw the 
| whole 


— ¶ R DA TY GOA SPA , > Du 9 eIengs 
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( 18 ) 


whole nation into e of nw” 


and- ſeveral members 'of the Houſe of 


| Commons, againſt whoſe ears it had 
been too frequently directed, entirely 
loſt their former ſhape and appearance, 


and, to the aſtoniſhment of the world, 


were actually eee into 
Rars. Beds: Foe ods 


To prove that ſome peculiar and oc- 
cult quality inherent in the word, and 
perfectly independant of its meaning, 
is the real cauſe of theſe phenomena; 
let us examine the only plauſible rea- 
ſoning that has been adduced with a 
view to explain them on other princi- 
ples. It is ſaid that Lord North and 


Mr. Fox having thought fit to take dif- 
ferent ſides on a popular queſtion, and 


having for many years continued their 
conteſt to the great delight and enter- 
tainment of the public, had no manner 
of right to terminate their animoſity 

without 


„ 
without the conſent of the ſpectators; 
that indeed, if this principle was once 
admitted, a pair of gladiators might 
equally plead, that having voluntarily 
entered on the ſtage, they were entitled 
to retire whenever they thought they had 
received a competent number of wounds 
and bruiſes and that therefore, to pre- 
vent the future aſſertion of ſuch unjuſt 


| claims, the people had very properly 


| expraſied their early and violent indig- 
nation.“ 


This argument is ſpecious, but no 
| argument can explain ſuper- natural 8 
events. Common madneſs has its mo- | 
ments of calm: Lord M —n has pa- 
roxyſms of reaſon : but ſince the firſt 
utterance of that magical word Coalition, 
the nation has never experienced a lucid 
interval. 


How 


( 20.) 


How: different are the effects of that 
gentle word Union. Mr. Pitt unites 


with Mr. Dundas—nay even with Mr. 


 Atkinſon—and _— ON is as it 
ſhould be. = 


\ 


CO MN M U T. A 3 IO N. 
An old operation of finance," wiſely 


revived by the 2 triumvirate. 


In antient times it was uſual to com- 


mute military and other ſervices for a 


certain regular tax, leſs burthenſome to 
the ſubject, and more beneficial to the 


crown, and by degrees all the king's 


rights and duties have been commuted 
for taxes impoſed by parliament. 


| Taxes have generally been thrown on 
the conſumer, and the conſumer of lux- 
uries has been charged the higheſt. 
Upon this principle, Tea was loaded 

with 


* 


P 


ow — 
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ih a a heayy e duty but this. is e 5 
Diſcontented or ill natured peaple may 


refuſe to drink tea, and the honourable 


Eaſt India Company may ſuffer, by ſuch... 
caprice. If any tea ſhould be ſmuggled, 
the honourdble company will be ſtill 
greater loſers. Thie therefore is the 
worſt of all taxes. 5 | : 7 


Thoſe who rote} out t of Windo, ought 5 
to ſuffer for their idleneſs: therefore 4 
tax was laid on windows. It is true, 
that thoſe Who have a great deal to do, 
and never look out of window muſt pay 
likewiſe; but this mäkes the impoſt 
more productive. Therefore the win- 
dow tax is the beſt of all taxes, and the 
moſt proper to be commuted for the | 
e 


HR COURT. 


I am forced to confeſs, that this ex- 5 
preſſion, is not always quite intelli gible 
1 S even 


(Cm ) 


even to myſelf, and chat! in reading the 


debates, I cannot always diſcover whe- 


ther it alludes to the Court at St. James s, 
or the Court of Directors of the Ho- 


nourable Eat India Arr. pany. 


. 


$7 


1 


| Generally ſpeaking; I believe all or- 


ders are ſuppoſed to ptoceed from the 
latter, except ſuch as relate to Court=" 


mournngs, and public ſpectacles, viz. 
Plays, Operas, riots, elections, &c. &. 


xc. 
D E 8 PE R A D 0 E * 
eee rogues, villains Pol 


Synonima for 4 Tens GS. 


FACTION. 


From a. fats, which is the ſame + as 
fa#itious. A love of liberty is never 
born with us, but compoſed out of cer- 


tain perverſe principles, whereas loyalty. 
is 


Pd 


- 4 23 5 „ 
is ks in our. . the only. natu- 
ral nme Jeng a et. 


v 


FRIENDS. 


Nearly obſolete, excepting . in the 
term © King's friends,” which I ſup= 
poſe comprehends all the wile and good 
men in the nation. „ 5 


INDIA. 


A country ſuppoſed to lei in "tha part 
of Aſia which contains the eaſtern coaſt | 
of Africa. If this definition i is not con- 
ſiſtent with geography, it is at leaſt au- 
thorized by the act of parliament on 
which the Honoutable Eaſt-India Com- 
pany's charters is founded.“ 

* Vide Mr. Bolts, who reprobates the faplngnddh 
of the Company's ſervants in neglecting ſo * the 
| great n of Monomotapa. he: 


C2 7 The 
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The provinces uſually comprehended 
under the name of India, have been ſub- 
ject to a variety of revolutions 3, but, 


Fortunately for humanity, the Hon- 


ourable Eaſt-India Company are now, 
protec tors of the greateſt part of the 


country, nearly in the ſame manner as 
; Oſiver Cromwell was protector of theſe 


kingdoms: that is, they receive the re- 
venues, and cut off the kings heads 


whenever it is neceſſary. 


The Mogul, Nabobs, Rajahs, &c. &c. 


are certain Mahometans, inveſted with 


| theſe, and other hard names, by the 


Faſt India Company. They are called 


the Country Powers, becauſe they have 


the power of execuring whatever orders 
they may ręceiye from the Governor 
General, or other the repreſentatives o 
the Court of Directors in India. 


+ Vide Salmon's Grammar, 


E 

This country is ſo uncommonly cir- 
cumſtanced, that after experiencing a 
famine, which ſwept off a third of its 
inhabitants, it arrived in the ſpace of 
eleven years to an extent of population 
much beyond n bad ever been 
n 


FR this time, the Honourable Eaſt- 


India Company became inſolvent, and- 


divided, and were entitled to divide ei ight 
per cent. on their capital. 


Theſe two facts, of which the ft | 


is extremely improbable, and the latter 
_ morally impoſſible, are both true, I aſ- 
ſert the one on the authority of Major 
John Scott, * and the other on that of 
our preſent miniſter. 


INDIA 


* am convinced that country (Bengal) has 


wery confiderably increaſed in population and manufac- 
OS 9 tures 


— 


— — 


— ñ 2 
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INDIA. COMMITTEE. 


A. committe of the late 'Houſe of 
Commons appointed to enquire into the 
abuſes. ſuppoſed to have been committed 
in India by the ſervants of the Honour- 
ble Eaſt-India Company. They execut- 
ed their truſt with great labour ; the vaſt 


maſs of reports drawn up by Mr, Dun- 
das, were reſorted to as to an irrefraga- 


ble body of evidence; but have been 


fince declared by the greateſt of all law 
authorities, to be of no more validity in 
point of evidence, than the adventures of 


tures from the year 1767 to 1787, although a fa- 
mine in 1770 ſwept away a third of its inhabitants.“ 


(Major John Scott's narrative, preface to the ſecond 
edition, printed for J. Debrett) This is indeed a pe- 


riod of fouricen years; but T ſuppoſe we are to date 


from the famine, which reduces it to eleven, ur per- 


haps to ten; for it is not clear that the year 1771, ever 


exiſted in India. Major John Scott ſays, that Mr. 
<<; Haſtings was appointed in April 1772, immediately 


$* after the _ famine,” 


| Robinſon 


/ 
(42-2) - 


Robinſon Cruſoe; and to this opinion 
Mr. Dundas himſelf ſeems to have ac- 


ceded. 3 


INDIAN HABITS and a CUSTOMS: 3 


From theſe. A 2 not from the 5 
romance above-mentioned, we are to 
look for real inſtruction. At leaſt this 7 


is the opinion of N Jon Sener | 


It i 18 1 SG chat he Riad | 
feed ſolely on rice, which is generally 
farmed by the Company's ſervants. It 


ſeems probahle, that by means of this 


a—_—_ 


traffic, ſeveral of the natives have occa- 


ſionally been ſtarved, the gentlemen 
from whom they were to purchaſe their 


food, having mcalculated the ſum they 


were able to pay. Tam told Mr. Dun- 


das, diſapproves of this. mode of ſtarrva- 
tion, and Major John Scott thinks it a 


bad Habit, therefore it probably is ſo. 


dv. 2 


It 


| ———— ———ÿäͤ 


( 28 ) 

It is cuſtomary to make treaties of 
peace with the independant princes of 
Aſia when we mean to invade their 
country, as this meaſure takes off their 
attention from our military operations. . 
Hence it was, that Mr. Haſtings made 
a treaty with the Mahrattaes before he 

attacked them. This Aſiatic cuſtom is 
very neceſſary to be known, as the ſe- 
lect Committee fell i into numberleſs miſ- 
takes from want of proper information 
concerning it. 


It is euſtomary to declare that the 
Engliſh are invincible. Should we 
happen to be beaten, to enter into a ſo- 
temn engagement with the enemy, and 
to deliver hoſtages for the performance 
of the articles, ſuch a treaty being con- 
trary to cuſtom, muſt be diſavowed. This 
accounts for the conduct of the Preſi- 
dency of Bombay in their war with the 


— 
The 


1 
The government of Aſia being def- 


potie, no attention to law, equity, &c. 
1 can E be e 


* may be ally: 5 to 


deſtroy the inhabitants of a country; 
but this is only done from a principle 
of generoſity to ſome ally, and in con- 


ſideration of forty lacks of rupees. Ma- 
.,jor John Scott. ſays, it is by no means | 
cuſtomary. For this reaſon, amd becauſe 
it does not appear to him to be in any 
ſhape detrimental to population, I ſhould 
not have mentioned it, but for the ab- 
ſurd prejudices entertained by ſome per 


ſons with Tp to the e of the 
Rae „ the e LIba 


INDIA BILLS. 
The firſt of ihefe N Mr. Fox 8 7 


It was a very bad bill, becaule Major | 


* Scott . to, and becauſe it 


D Was 


| 
N 
ö 
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( 9 
Was founded -on the fanciful reports s of 
the Houſe of ATI Lhe | 


| That great abuſes ih in India, 
was admitted: That the Directors were 
too impotent to correct them, was ac- 


knowiedged: This bill, therefore, veſted 


a coercive power in ſeven perſons, for a 
term of years, and thereby apparently 


7 rendered theſe ſeven perſons independent 
of the Crown, the Miniſter,, and the 


Company. Fortunately, a few worthy 
members of the late abandoned Houſe of 


Commons, diſcovered the miſchief with 


which this meaſure was pregnant. Mr. 


Dundas, Mr. Robinſon, and their friends, 
caught the alarm, Inſtructed by their 


own feelings, they were convinced, that 
gratitude was a ſtill ſtronger motive to 
attachment than the moſt intire depen- 


dence ; they felt the impoſſibility of 


abandoning a diſgraced Miniſter ; they 


ſaw their zdol LINER TEA in danger ; they 
even 


5 


Cas 


even trembled for PREROOGATIVE. Mr. 

Dundas. ſounded to arms, and, fo power- 
ful is virtue when graced by ſuch elo- 
quence, that the whole nation was in- 
ſtantly excited againſt the obnoxious 
bill: Every borough teemed with ad- 
Ireſſes ; the very walls of Parliament, 
and even the mutes iof the Court, ſeemed 
to open their poor, poor, dumb mouths, 
in defence of prerogative, and to receive 
ſe aſe and motion from the eloquence of 
the new Amphion. The Miniſter and 
his bill nenen, | 


WY: 10 fortunate auſpices, a. 7-4 
cond. India bill was. propoſed by Mr. 
Pitt. He wiſhed that India had a ſtronger 
government, he felt the impotence of 
the Directors, but he inſiſted that they 
had a chartered right to their impotence, 
and therefore left it to them. In return 
he only deſired them to give up the 
chartered rights of the Proprietors, which 
was readily aſſented to, —and to divide 

D 2 „ 


6 


their patronage with the Privy- Council, 
0 which they alſo * 


This 3 ns ſelf-deniat- ſoon 
met with a proper recompence. Every 
one felt, with Mr. Atkinſon, that the ' 
beſt mode to be adopted for the better 
government of India, . was, to leave 
matters as nearly as poſſible on the old 
_ footing. And thus was formed a Per. 
BT India bill. | 


THE MINISTRY. 


In this town we underſtand by the 
word Miniſtry, that pure, holy, and 
glorious triumvirate, compoſed of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Atkinſon . 
whereas my country friends ſeem to be⸗ 
lieve (on the faith of a certain whim- 
ſical publication, | entitled, 60 The + 


+ Vide Court Kalendar, — for Debrett. | 


N Court 


** 


tw) 


* Court Kaleadaiy'), that a dune of 


perſons mentioned in that performance 


&c. &c. are truly and efficiently con- 
cerned in the government of this coun- 
PRIVILEGES of PARLIAMENT. 


Theſe have been ihn a few years 


very conſiderably diminiſhed, and ſeem 


at preſent to be reduced to two. ' 1ſt. 
The privilege of franking letters, and, 
24dly, the privilege of ſleeping in the 
Houſe whenever Lord M- 


we the eee in By Oe. 


PROLIXITY. 


> > s 


This! is an old word but has alin 
been miſunderſtood. A prolix ſpeaker. 


is one who pertinaciouſly adheres to the 
"_— 


ve ſpeaks. _ 
The latter privilege is ſometimes 1 


634 


| ſubject of debate, without ankvealoy 
his: diſcourſe with egotiſm or invectives. 
Such a ſpeaker is r _— tedi- 
ous and ping IT 


Ch 957 e is the very (EY of 
this. A cloſe reaſoner (as appears from 


the ctymology, ig one who is very cloſe 


or avaritius of reaſon, and ſeldom im- 
parts any to his audience. In the pre- 
ſent Miniſter this quality appears to be 
the effect of ſtudy: in the Lords of the 


en it is the Ne of nature. 


fil ut 


'PREROGATIVE. 


15 a A pa e which 
has of late years fallen into diſuſe, and 
ſounds at preſent a little antiquated. 
But like ſeveral other antiquated words 


it is peculiarly: appropriate and forcible. 


Having been indiſcriminately employed- 
upon every oecaſion, it was once in dan- 


. 


f 


. 


ger of having no import at all; but af- 
ter lying by for a few years, we may 


preſume that it has recovered its luſtre, 
gy the 11 ſpirit of a Gower or a 


Acts to the pant of Ge 
Nr. Pitt, that great arbiter of men and 
words : „ | 


ee Profetet i in lucem, ſpetiofa vocabula 
% rerum, . 

« Quz priſcis memorata Catonibus 
c atque Cethegis, 

« Nunc ſitis informis premit et de- 

| ” {erta vetuſtas.” 5 


He muſt feel it more becoming his 
principles to reſort to the bold and vi- 
gorous expreſſions of the Stuarts and 
the Tudors. It is inconceivable to 


what ſhifts our public ſpeakers have 


been driven to avoid a kind of grating 
. inharmonious 


q 4 
s 
— . renne 
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inharmonious ſound, EY a certain pre- 
judice which they erroneouſly conceive 
attached to that ſame word Prerogative. 
You may hear them beating about the 
| buſh for an hour together, and puzzling 77 
themſelves and their auditors with an 
hundred involved, unintelligible phraſes 
about the independence of every branch 
of the legiſlature. The equipoiſed ba- 
lance of the conſtitution, and an hun- 
dred other circumlocution which do not 
expreſs their meaning with half ſo much 
truth and clearneſs, Fu 


J do not believe thaw is a word in the 
Engliſh language capable of more ex- 
tenſive uſe in debate. For inſtance, if } 
a Miniſter ſhould be accuſed of ceding | 
our foreign poſſeſſions in an inglorious 
and unequal peace, of ſquandering the 

public treaſures in bribing Scotchmen 
and lawyers into the acceptance of our 


firſt offices in profit and conſequence, of 
corruption 


(+ * pe an] 1 
 corviption or kübeelity i in the admini 8 
frration of affairs, or in ſhort of every 


a& of public or private oppreſſion It 
| will be ſuficient for the Miniſter to ens 


tertain the Houſe with a copious and 5 
5 ſplendid diſſertation on prerogative. 55 


What a ſatisfaction it will be to a Houſe 
of Commons to be relieved- from fo 

many tedious diſcuſſions upon practice, 
_ wiſdom, expediency, &c. matters very 
little intereſting to the generality of that 
affembly. The word prerogative, like 
the word Bore, may be applied to every . 
impreſſion of the mind, But it will be 


of ſo much more uſe, as tlle latter | 


ſerves only to expreſs impatience at the 
| Nonſenſe of others, whereas this will 
ferve a miniſter to > make his own en- 
dured. ss 

It is therefore recommended to Mr. 
Pit, as becoming his © generous and 
manly character, to give things their 
1 os — ann 
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true names. He may do it without 
_ endangering his rhetorical character, as 


he has given ſufficient inſtances of his 


ability i in the multiplication of phraſes, - * 


in the variation of expreſſions s, and the 
es of e &c. &c. 


PREVIOUS ; QUESTION. 


This is parliamentary device for a- 
voiding a direct anſwer on any topic 
that a Miniſter cannot, or will not ar- 
gue upon. Anſwer me this queſtion,” 
ſays Oppoſition ! — © No: — Let the 
Houſe determine whether this is the 
time to give the anſwer; b 


bius to decline a pitched battle, inelines 


Mr. Pitt to rely on the prevailing efficacy 
of a previous queſtion. While the ene- 


my are eager to try the Juſtice of their 


cauſe, in a fair open engagement, it is 
CT | wonder- 


wonderfully prudent to ſtay quietly in- 
trenched on the eminences and high 
ſtations of the Treaſury Bench. Fight 
us fairly and handſomely,” cry the 
. hardy champions of popularity, let 
fact, let ſenſe, let truth decide the day.” 

H Nowe are not quite ready juſt 
now (ſay the cautious miniſterialiſts) 
we have a flying camp of adjournments, 5 
---we'll intercept your convoys of pa- 
pers, we'll cut off your ſupplies of 
documents, we II Kirmiſh with you in 
election committees, pick up your ſtrag- 
glers, and harraſt you by force of num- 


bers. But our troops are raw, and our 


recruits undiſciplined. -N o main points 
of argument muſt be ventured. Pre- 
| ricks n Ju IEP ſafer. 


oF $ 


| What a — of all political wiſ⸗ 
4 is contained in this compendious 
rhetoric i How dexterous and conve- 
nient a ſyſtem to ſcreen imbeeility ar 
ie E 2 | f 


eY 


| impotence. Itiva perilous Abeba a0 ö 
mix with characters who can think, 
Peak, and; act: N . an 

geatlemen approve. of ſo fatiguing 2 
connection. On the contrary; it is per- 
fectly pleaſurable to ſupport a Miniſter 
Who will ſit you a whole day without 
addiicing a fingle argument as to the 
right of any queſtiop, but reſolutely de- 

4. fend the pobey af not diſeovering the 


* . 


=: for A wes eee 
=_ - chan in che other Wherefore ſhould 
1 an independent ſenator be compelled to 
give any reaſon for hat he does? No 
Engliſhman is conſtitutionally bound to 
anſwer interrogatories. Even in the 
courſe of common evidence, it would 
refine and poliſh our courts of juſtice not 
a little, if a witneſs might at 40y'time 
out bg, e. 3 the buſy 


queries? 


RY gf 
0 Ki * 
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e ap officieijiadrocate Bey 
one knows that me peine fare & dures 
has been : utterly aboliſhed wickin thbeſe 
ferrrurs. And yet hat Was that But 
a compulſarx attack on the previous 
gueftion,' which theroulprit! e 
AE LY to be this rjarurab ene u. 

Nia od: o 448þ tac mud Io 
Hur to prove mote recoritetibty thi | 
infinite ineohVeniente of entering into 
diret artzume des on pblic matters, only 
try ho irkſeme it muſt prove to à mi- 
niſter to account for His conduct even to 


a private guet. Suppoſe an impolite 5 


enquirer ſhould a E Mr. Pitt what was 
che ſeret cauſe 
Weſtmitiſter ſerutiny?' Could any of 
think it fair, or "reaſonable; that de 


ſhould gives direct ar | ing 
it was in tnere bediene to the capri 
dene malle of the greateſt hypocrite in 


om f Surely it is at ones more 
aal and fafe to move the previous 
> queſtion, 


f His ſupporting the - 


gue/tzon, or, in parliamentary jargon, to 
gravely, ſay. I am not ripe to com- 
mit myſelf in anſwering that point at 
Mr. Wyvill for; example; ſhould pe- 
remptorily inſiſt on knowing the real 
motive for ſacrificing our laſt remnant 
of commercial conſequence to the Iriſh ; 
which would. it be. beſt to ay, The 
truth is, I muſt, give them that, or a 

parliamentary reform, and I have it in 
orders to abandon any thing rather than 
parliamentary influence,” or, 1 don't 
chuſe to anſwer you, good Mr. Wyvill, 
I am not Tipe: to commit myſelf on that 
point as yet.. If a generous unſuſpect- 
ing character ſhould enquire on what 
motives Mr. Pitt had excluded Lord 
Shelburne from all ſhare of power, fure-- 
ly. it would be raſh in the extreme to 
own the real cauſe ! Lord Shelburne 
himſelf would undoubtedly, adopt the 
previous queſtion on a ſimilar ſubject. 


4 


A Miniſter ein and educated in that 

ſchool,” can only do honour to his ma- 
. ſter by his argument, and by his conduct, 

when he drives him from 22 "__ 2 
WT erm 13 36817 ts 
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RECIPROCITY. 


This word 1 of late been. Pa a 
15 employed with ſingular grace and 
propriety. It muſt be obſer ved, how- 
ever, that this propriety does not ariſe 
from the force of any idea that the word 
either conveys, or is intended to con- 
vey, but from the ſingle circumſtance 
of its containing five ſyllables. The 

truth of this obſervation my be OM 
NL n E 


, 3 : 


For ben we has " The laſt treaty 
% of peace was formed Ty the ground 
of perfect reciprocity, we do not 
mean to * that: the conceſſions were - 
equal | 


8 (44) bs 
equal on both ſides, but only that! du 
enemies agreed to accept what'we agreed 

to give up. In the ſame manner, While 

Mr. Ord and Mr. Pitt join in aſſuriug 

us, that the Iriſh commercial regulations 

are formed on the ground of recipro- 
city, they differ entirely with refpect to 
the conceſſions, the Chancellor of the 

Enchiequer afſerting, that they are! al! 

made by Ireland, and his repreſentative 

in Ireland inſiſting as ſtrenuouſly, thar 
every thing is given up by uc. Now, 
as it was obſerved in the Houſe of 

Commons, that, in either cafe, the re- = 

* ciprocity would be all on one ſide,” 

it follows, that the phraſe means no 

more than that the agreement above- 
mentioned is reciprocal; and as; every 
agreement is fo, it is clear that the wo 

ny has no n at . 

This, bowerkt is no Wan 5 to its 


uſe,” bas has realy been obſerved, that 
* ON the 


Tu >. 


| the phraſe © ce American 1 war,” is ea | 


* BS. 


in the fame predicament, as well as the : 


* „ « 


words, candour, virtue, conſiſtency,. 85 


— 4 75 27 ” TY 4%"? 


which are Pperfedtly Parliamentary, 


of ++ woe + Fo ”-% 


employed every day With ſucceſs, ie | 


truth is, that men, and particularly 
. members of parliament, are convinced. 


not by afgiment, but by harmony, and 


an attentive infpettih © of Mr. Pitt's 


| ſpeeches will convince us, chat if no 


man of his age is equally perſuaſive, it 
is not becauſe no other man poſſeſſes an 
equal ſhare of knowledge, but becauſe 
no man is ſo well verſed in proſody and 


5 ſyntax. 2 circumſtance Which! proves | 
how much the fate of empires depends | 


on n'the ane of fre > hn gots 


* 6 Io” bf 
x 3 . 


eee or PARLIAMENT: 


13 * 


The Houſe of "RG is now perle, 


becauſe i it is numerous. 90 The. Lords are 


. by birth the counſellors of his. Majeſty 5 
V F | and 


CO OE I TAS" . —506 , 


0 46 ) 


and as we are pen EY buht, that 
* ing MULTITUDE. of counſellors, there 
& 75 wiſdom,” it is obvious that they 

ought to reſemble a multitude as en 
as poſſible. e | 


Tue only point to be attended t to in 
* creation of new. peers is, that the 
| King i is the fountain of honour, and his 


Y 


7 


favour, the Sreat merit of a, public cha- 


Pi 


. e from any other eren. 


* * 
93 1 1 


; The W 1 3 ſtill con- 
; tinues imperfect, and we are ignorant of 


the fecific propoſal * intended for its re- 


form: but it is poſſible, by conſidering 
the diſorder, to gueſs at the mpde of 
cure. Let us enumerate the morbid 
ee. 21 2 2G e 50 


* Specific propoſal ; "7 r prbpetit acting as . 


. a _— is a medicine that acts - EG 


1. Many 


. Ca 


1. Many boroughs that return mem- 

| 9445 to Parliament are in the poſſeſſion 
of private perſons. Theſe perſons may 
become Jackious, therefore, ſuch bo- 
roughs ought to be purchaſed by the 
public, and veſted i in the « crown. 1 


r ” 
o * 0 
; pe * £ 1 Ht 


2. „ boroughs not in | the poſſeſe 
on of individuals, are yet under private | 
influence. All the voters of theſe bo- 
roughs to be named by the crown, and 
their franchiſes to laſt. 66 quamdiu bene 
2 ſe e F 


3. Eledions for W y- are not uf. | 
ficiently expenſive. The number of 
country-members ought to be greatly 
increaſed, in order to circulate more 
- money in the country. | 


0 4. The Houſe of Commons ought to 
be rendered ſubordinate to the Houſe of 
Peers; z the latter to be declared by a ſo- 
lemn 


(#y IE eo 
| 3 af of the leg NY cc the keri- 
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ditary repreſenatives of the people. 


Theſe N alterations 5 gs the 


| Hanf of Commons an uſcful Fer of 1 
the | government. 


N | | 
SECRET INFLUENGE. 


This pretendad influence never vat, | 
does not exiſt, and never can have an 
exiſtence; for, it is eſtabliſlied by late, 
that the King can do no wrong; and it 
is evident to common ſenſe, that no other 
perſon can have the ſame privilege. 
Now, if the king was under ſeèret in- 
fluence, he would be ſubject to errot ; 

that is, he would loſe his very elferie, 
which is 3 e 


What 


1 
| 


| 

1 
1 

4 
| 
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G 
5 Wullat is call ſecret influence, tis di 


ly a communication of River baits; a very 
neceſſary communication to every prince 


of this'cdbhtry. It is true, he has many 


and great ſources of information, which 
| no doubt contribute much to his* infal- 
bl lity. His aun era! conferentes; 
teach him the politics” of Europe, the 
reſources of his colonies, and the gene- 
ral ſtate of Newgate: Levee arid draw< 
| ing-room * converſations, farniſh* Him 
with metreology, medicine, and chrono- 


| logy, teaching him tlie temperature of 


the air, the nature of influenzas, and 


enabling him to date with accuracy the 
births, deaths, and marriages that hap- 5= 
pen in the metropolis. The daily 25 
pers ſhew all that paſſes in what is jo- 
coſely called the great council of the 
nation. But the great knowledge of 
all, the knowledge of men and mini- 


ſets, cannot . from theſe four 


CCS 


— 


» * 
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ces; it muſt. ſolely ariſe from ſecret, 
confidential ee * 


SERVANTS: or THE COMPANY. 


This expreſſion. is peculiarly proper. | 
The perſons it is meant to deſcribe. are. 
certain gentlemen, . Who, like . other 
gentlemens gentlemen, ſuppoſe that it 
is the duty of a ſervant to mind his own 
buſineſs before that. of his maſter. Lo, 


The SAM W 8 called them- 


ſelves the ſlaves of ſlaves, were in fact 
the kings of kings. In the ſame man- 


ner the princes of Aſia owe their exiſ- 
tence to the caprice of theſe ſervants of 
the . But this is s perfectiy 


* If the reports circuladed concerning the ſceret 
advice of L—d T——, (the new 'L—d B—m) 
were true, they would only.prove that a great man's 
ears are always open to the meane// of his ſubjects. 
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right, 
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: right, and tends to the improvethent of 
agriculture, as is fully ſhewti' by Ma- 


jor J—n W . af My 


re varlok. 


This word, which was long attached | 
as an honourable agnomen to Mr. Dun- 
das, like the title of Africanus to Scipio, 
ſeems to be e into Ae e 
1 does not mean 15 my country 
readers might perhaps imagine) that 
Mr. Dundas is in any danger of being 
ſtarved, for although his ſervices have 


5 not received an adequate recompence, 
the receipt of about J. 3000 from go- 


vernment places him at leaſt « out t or the 
reach of want. ech el offtid og 
Bin fi 1 | ; MATE! 74 Ts 14 

Neither is it rica» with b fo- 
mine; for Mr. Dundas moſt certainly 


did not intend to produce a famine in 
21 America, 


— conn 


| 
| 
| 
l 
iq 
| 
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America, which is oy. granary of the 
Weſt, Indies, nd of a zent part of 
8 


f 7 Z 
* 


The Ford. Starvation Was . 
by Mr. Dundas to expreſs a ſcheme of 
'bisowng by; which he meant to prevent 
the Buntericans, ſage, catins, When 1 they 


woof 4 4 


-__ ns inforing! their reduation 
without bloodihed. ' 


v 10" 


N | WESEMINSTER ELECTION. 
4 metaphyſical term, erpfeſſye of 4 


10e 


non-entity.; no member b ing yet eleck- 


e 


ena . OTC. n een 
The difficulty that © Tu hitherto. pre- 
vented any repreſentation for Weſtmin- 
after is, briefly, this. On ſumming up 
-the poll-hooks,, a majority appeared in 


ae, of Mr. Fox, inte of Jir Cecil 
Wray, 


( '33 7 
Wray, "who certainly ought to bade 
been choſen, ſo that the High-Bailiff 
did not know how to proceed, _— 
it is certain that the High-Bailiff is 
man of uncommon penetration. 


He could not return Sir Cecil, for the 
majority was againſt him: Nor could 
he declare it a void election, for all the 
forms of election had been preſerved : 
Nor could he return Lord Hoad fingly, 
becauſe he was directed by his writ to 
return two members, and becauſe Lord 
| Hood's claim yood on the ſame ground 
as Mr. Fox's, namely, a majority of 
votes; nor could he return Mr. Fox, 
for ſuch a return would have been a dis 


| rect affront to 


The High Bailiff i is a very ä | 

tious man. He granted a ſcrutiny. to 
latisfy his conſcience, and then to ſa- : 
G "OW 


( 54 9 


tisfy Parliament he gave them his con- 
ſcience in pawn : The whole wiſdom of 
Parliament has been exerted to recon- 
cile the High Bailiff's conſcience with 


common ſenſe ; they have now returned -, - 


it to him in deſpair : And fo the matter 


1 


IRELAND. 


A melancholy fatality Grams to have 
attended this unfortunate country from 
the earlieſt period of its hiſtory. Sub- 
dued by the Engliſh while the Engliſh . 
were yet barbarous, plundered becauſe 
plunder was then the object of conqueſt, 


* The reader will perceive that this was written 
before the late pufillanimous vote was paſſed in the 
Houſe of Commons, abandoning the intereſts of Sir 
Cecil Wray, the High Bailiff and his conſcience. and 
of the many worthy mariners and ſoldiers who had 
exerted both their voices and tneir arms in defence 
of the freedom of election. | 


/ 


involve 


. 
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involved, in every revolution that af- 
fected this country, and the victims of 


* 


them all, the Iriſh, during a long ſe- 


ries of reigns, ſaw their miſeries rather 


diverſified than relieved, and even in 
this Auguſtan ; age ſeem only to have been 
noticed as the moſt patient objects of 


miniſterial rapacity. At length, how- 


ever, they ſeized the proper moment of 


of expoſtulation. They obtained from 


Lord North the repeal of all the unjuſt 


and cruel acts that had hitherto fettered 


their commerce and repreſſed their in- 
duſtry. The. ſubſequent adminiſtration 


gave them a legiſlature as independent 


as the general welfare of the empire 


| would permit. Nothing remained to 


be wiſhed for, but a ſecurity for the per- 


manency of theſe bleſſings: A fair and 
E repreſentation of the people, 5 


* * * 
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In making this requeſt they FEM ght 
themſelves ſure of ſucceſs. Mr. Pitt 
was the avowed. champion of parlia- 

mentary reform. He had diſmiſſed the 
late profligate Houſe of Commons, and 
had aſſembled another perfectly unlike 


che laſt, and indeed perfectly unlike any 


that this country ever ſaw. England, 
the parent of poetry, of eloquence, and 
of the arts, of a Whitehead, a Pitt, and 
2 Pinchbeck, had obtained that moſt i in- 
valuable of all bleſſings, a virtuous, pa- 
cific, and ftahle government; a govern- 
ment rhat is the wonder of Europe, the 
the terror of ſmugglers, the idol of the 
Honourable Eaſt - India Company, of 
Major John Scott, and of che High- 
Bailiff of Weſtminſter, 


: What may be = final determination 
of Mr. Pitt in this matter is not yet 
known ; but in the mean time his re- 
preſentative, Mr. Orde, has promiſed 
| | the 
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wee ri Houſe of Commons to grant, 


not what, they wanted, or what they 
aſked; . but what they had before, 


and. conſequently. did not aſk. In F . ; 


return, the Iriſh grant what does. not 
belong to them but to the Crowns 


or its Beira, but to \themſplyes; and 
this grant, which forms the laſt of 
eleven reſolutions, is (as we are told) 
a — the F eſt. And theſe 

A rfteny which is to be 
5 0 it is to be 
changed in _ country as often as it 
ſhall be altered in the other. And Mr. 
Orde ſays, that this ſyſtem will render 
Ireland the emporium of the World, 


and Mr. Pitt ſays it will do no ſuch 
thing, and Mr. Orde ſeems to miſun- 


derſtand Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Pitt ſeems 


to miſunderſtand Mr. Orde, and they 


both ſeem to miſunderſtand the requeſt 


of Ireland, and Ireland cannot under- 


ſtand either the one or the other, and 
Eng- 


„ 
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England is nt at all "wiſer. The 
Throne has 'received* from Trefand an 
addreſs of Khanks! for What has Veen” 
done, though it 1s not pet d done; and” 
F at the 5 
buſineſs is now beföte Pi#ftianicnt; ind 5 
ey wilt adeefde cn it ti (ch au all ä 

25 10 beit Firgeh Hall fdem meet; Foot 5 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Printed for J. DzBxeTT, oppoſite Burlington Houſe, | 
F 
. OBSERVATIONS on the MANUFACTURES, TI 
and Preſent State of IRELAND. By JOHN Lord 
FIELD, Price 2%. 0 . 

GRIGINAL PAPTERS-rAative to the RIGHTS and PRE- 
TENS ONS of th&2NABOB/af\ ARCOT, and the Rajah of 
TANJORE, and s if BRITISH SUBJECTS on 


ADE, 


the NABOB of A. : 
OBSERVATIONS ER fie COMMERCE of the AMERI- 


CAN STATES, with an Appendix, containing Remarks on 
the TaAbE, and NAvIATION of BRITAIN, and on the 
late PRoCLAMATIONnS, the Sixth Edition, with conſiderable 
Additions, and ſeveral intereſting Tables. By JOHN Lord 
SHEFFIELD. Price 6s. in Boards. 5 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, No. I. of the 
preſent, being the ſecond Seſſion of the ſixteenth Parliament 
of Great-Britain; containing an accurate, full, and impartial 
Account of all the Debates of the preſent Seſſion, collated 
with the Notes and Papers of ſeveral Gentlemen, who have 
very obligingly communicated the ſame. 


* * At the Defire of ſeveral Perſons of diſtinguiſhed Ahili 
ties and Rank, this Work was undertaken. The favourallle. 
Reception it has met with during the Whole of the. two laſt 
Parliaments, not only demands the moſt grateful Acknow- 
ledgements of the Editors, but encourages them to a Conti- 
nuation of the ſame through the preſent Parliament. For 
this Purpoſe, and to prevent Miſrepreſentation, they beg 
Leave again to ſolicit the Affiſtance of all their former Friends, 
and every other Gentleman. A ſtrict Attention will be paid 
to all their Commands and Favours; nor will any Aﬀiduity or 
Care be wanting to preſerve that Truth and Accuracy for 
which this Work has hicherto been diſtinguiſhed, 


The Parliamentary Regiſter, of the laſt Seſſion, being the 
Firſt of the preſent Parliament, in 2 vols, Price 15s. halt- 
bound and lettered. : | 1 

The Parliamentary Regiſter, of the laſt Parliament, com- 

lete, viz. from 1780 to 1784, in 14 vols. Price 5l. 8s. half- 

und and lettered. 5 | By, 

The Parliamentary Regiſter of the former Parliament, from 
1 774 to 1780, in 17 vols. Price Six Guineas, half-bound and 

ttered. 5 | 
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